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Gladstone " had throughout used the great engine of
the income-tax and other direct taxation, in order to
relieve the humbler classes of the community from a
multitude of taxes which they were not able to bear.'3
This was undoubtedly the effect, from a fiscal point
of view, of the policy pursued by those statesmen;
but as a conscious object of his policy it does not,
as has before been mentioned, figure in Mr. Gladstone's
classic speeches as it had done during the last few
years of discussion upon the balance of direct and
indirect taxation. It is certain that in his great days
he would, in common with all the orthodox econo-
mists of his time, have repudiated the doctrine of
graduation, which was now invoked to complete the
adjustment of the incidence of taxation between the
richer and poorer classes of the community, with all
the energy at his command.

The attitude of the three chief leaders of the opposi-
tion was characteristic. Mr. Chamberlain pronounced
himself, in accordance with his earlier declarations in
the " Radical Programme," in favour of the principle.
Mr. Balfour, treating the question as of somewhat
academic interest, succeeded in avoiding a definite
expression of his opinion on its merits, and relied on
the various practical and political objections which
the debate had revealed in his opposition to the
measure. It was therefore left to Mr. Goschen,
whose earlier speeches and actions as Chancellor of
the Exchequer had exposed him to the suspicion of
sympathy with graduation, to atone by the strength
of his present condemnation of the new heresy for
the uneasiness which, as he felt, he must sometimes
have caused to his Conservative supporters in the